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THE FAMILY OF SIR THOMAS 
WYATT. 


$m Tuomas Wyatt the Elder was born at 
Alington Castle, Kent, in 1503; in 1520 he 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Brook, Lord Cobham, and by her had a son, 
afterwards the conspirator, the date of 
whose birth has been disputed. 

1. Nott, the poet’s earliest biographer, 
writes that “‘ his eldest son Thomas was born 
about 1523 or 1524”’ (‘Memoirs of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt,’ p. xi), but appends a 
foot-note to the effect that his letters to his 
son “out of Spayne’’ were written in 1538 
or the beginning of 1539, when that son was 
then 16, which would bring the date of his 
birth to 1522-3. He further notes that in the 
inquisitio post mortem patris of 1542 the 
younger Wyatt is described as being then 
of age. A fourth alternative is found in 
the memoir of the younger Wyatt appended 
to that of his father, in which Nott states 
that he ‘‘ was born in 1520, or at latest in 
1521,” with a reference to the note on p. xi 
already cited. 

2. James Yeowell, in the excellent anony- 
mous ‘Memoir’ prefixed to the Aldine 
‘dition of the poet, states that Wyatt “‘ left 
an only son, Thomas, who must have been 


born about 1521, as he was found of full age 
in October, 1542.” 

3. Sir Sidney Lee, in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography, speaks of Wyatt’s 
“* only surviving son, Sir Thomas Wyatt ’— 
a phrase probably due to Nott’s “ his eldest 
son, Thomas ’’—and, again, of “ the eldest 
and only surviving son,” giving the year of 
his birth as 1521 (?) on the authority of the 
inquisitio post mortem ; but he further states 
that the letters ‘“‘ out of Spain” were ad- 
dressed to the younger Wyatt when he was 
15 years old. 

What are the actual facts about these 
letters ?. They are written from “‘ Barbastra 
beside Mountzon ’’(Balbastro, Mongon), and, 
according to the famous Egerton MS. 2711, 
in the British Museum, were addressed to 
his son, “aged xiv. yeres.”* Brewer and 
Gairdner give the date of his being there as 
Oct. 16, 1537; he was at Valladolid on 
June 26; arrived at Barcelona in December, 
_and reached England on June 21, 1538. It is 
therefore obvious that the “letters out of 
Spayne,” being dated from Balbastro, are 
not earlier than Oct. 16, 1537, and not later 
than December of that year; probably we 
shall not be far out in placing them in 
November, after the bustle of his arrival and 
before that of his departure. There is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of the “ xiv. 
yeres” of the Egerton MS.; hence the 
younger Wyatt was 14 between October and 
December, 1537: hence he was born in 
1523. But what of the passage in the 
inquisitio of 1542, in which he is described 
as of age? The answer is simply that the 
tnquisitiones are notoriously inaccurate, and 
that little weight can be ascribed to their 
evidence if otherwise unsupported. The 
age of the elder Sir Thomas Wyatt, for 
instance, is given in the inquisitio at the 
death of his father Sir Henry as “ 28 years 
and upwards,” whereas he was at least 34. 
If the official inquiry can make a mistake of 
six years at least in the case of one Sir Thomas, 
it is easy to believe that a mistake of 
two years is possible in the case of the other, 
even though this would make the younger 
Wyatt under age in 1542. He must have 
married at 14, which was young even for a 
Tudor gentleman, since he is known to have 
married in 1537 ; we may hazard a guess that 
he did so while his father was out of England, 


* The reading ‘ xix.’”’ in a MS. of inferior 
authority is quite impossible, as it would make 
the younger Wyatt’s birth take place when his 
father was only 15, and still at College. 

+ June, 1537, according to Miss Foxwell, 
'* Poems of Sir T. Wiat,’ vol. i. p. xiv. 
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since the earnest and sensible advice con- 
tained in the letters indicates a real and 
pressing anxiety on the part of his father. 
If his parents were married in 1520 and 
the younger Wyatt was born in 1523, are 
there indications of other surviving children 
of the marriage, as the phrases of the bio- 
graphers would seem to suggest ? Accident 
brought to the writer’s notice the existence 
of an elder daughter, whose tombstone is to 
be seen in the parish church of Ponsonby, 
Cumberland, on the north wall of the 


chancel, as the present vicar, the Rev. W. H. |. 


Davies, kindly informs me. It was pub- 
lished in Hutchinson’s ‘History of the 
County of Cumberland ’ (1794), i. 592 n., but 
with punctuation (here omitted) that does 
not exist in the original :— 

Here lyeth the bodye of Frances Patryckson 
daughter to Sir Thomas Whyet Knight of the 


most 
honourable Pryve ——_ to Kynge Henerye 
the viii, 
Some tyme wyfe of —— Lighe of Calder and 
t t 


a e 
day of her death wyfe of William Patryckson 
gentleman 
God gave ‘this wyfe .mynde to praye in 
grones and pangs of deth 

And to heaven elevaytinge hands and eyes 
smylynglye to yeld breth 

And thusat age of lvi to grave she toke her 


waye 
God grante that she and we may mete in joye 
at the last daye 


She dyed the xvi day of Julii in the yere of our 
Lord 1578. 


This epitaph establishes the important fact 
that Wyatt had a daughter Frances, who 
married twice, and was 56 at her death in 
July, 1578—that is, she was born not later 
than July, 1522, nor earlier than August, 
1521,and so was between one and two years 
older than her brother, the younger Sir 
Thomas Wyatt. In connexion with her 
Northern marriages — her mother also 
married twice—we may remember that not 
only were the Wyatts originally a Yorkshire 
family, but that her father was sent to the 
North in 1523, while in 1535, when Frances 
was almost of marriageable age according 
_to Tudor ideas, he received the grant of the 
lease of Aryndon Park, Yorkshire, from the 
king, and so may well have come into further 
contact with the Northern gentry. 

We saw that the evidence of the Egerton 
MS. and of the “letters out of Spayne” 
pointed unmistakably to the year 1523 as 
that of the birth of the younger Wyatt, as 
against the earlier dates usually accepted ; 
we now see that the existence of the hitherto 
unknown Frances Wyatt makes it impossible 


to assign the birth of her brother to an earlier 
date than that year. We may, therefore, 
look on it as proven that the younger Sir 
Thomas was born three, and not one or two 
years after his father’s marriage, since he 
had an elder sister Frances, born in the latter 
half of 1521 or the first half of 1522, who 
married in the North, and whose tombstone 
supplies yet another variant to the Wiat, 
Wiot, Wyote, and Wyatt which the latitude 
of Tudor spelling allowed to the same 
name. KATHARINE A. ESDAILE. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 
(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81.) 
Letrer IX. 
Richard Edwards to John Smith (rough draft}. 
(O. C. 3339.) 


Cassambazar Sept. 6th 1669 

Mr John Smyth 

Sir, Yours of the 17th past month 
received the 26 ditto, together with 2000 
rupees, 1000 rs. whereof being by you Or- 
dered for Jerrome Maleek,* accordingly 
dispeeded to him the Ist Instant, and is by 
this time (I hope) arrived with him; the 
other 1000 rupees you sende to be Invested 
by me, I have given you Creditt for, but I 
am Sorry Should arrive So late, as not 
possible to be Invested this year, and the 
more, because you entended them as a test 
of my truth, and by my care and Successe 
therein to prove the reallity of my protesta- 
tions ; and indeed you could not have laid 
a more pressing Obligation upon me, but I 
must begg you not to hold me to Such hard 
termes, Seing (the time is So far gone) I 
cannot Invest any thing for my Selfe, who 
having a Small Summe, and (I Presume) a 
more pressing Necessity, might with more 
ease effect it were it possible to be done, but 
If you can propose any way (within the 
reach of my ability) that may tend to the 
Improvement of what of yours In my hand, 
I assure you my diligence and care Shall not 
be wanting to Shew that it is not my fault 
(though Indeed I account it my misfortune) 
that I cannot now comply with your desires, 
then which, nothing is more desired by 


ir 
Your reall friend and ready as 


[No endorsement.] 


* Jairam Malik, a merchant at Higli and the 
Company’s ‘‘ house broker.” 
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LETTER X. 


Richard Edwards to John March (rough 
draft). 


(0.C. 3339.) 


Cassumbuzar : 7 ber [September] 6 : 1669 
Mr. John March 

Respected Sir . 

Yours of the 17th past month received 
the 26 ditto, together with the 400 rs. yours 
exprest, Sent upon the Budgera,* and may, 
Sure, returne you thanks, and acknow- 
ledgment of So great kindnesse, without 
Suspition of a Complement which I doe not 
know my selfe ever to have been guilty of ; 
but I am Sure should of Ingratitude, could I 
be Sencelesse of your Favours. 

You advise your having sent 20 Seerf 
strait bladest to [HajraJhatte and your 
purpose to Send the rest if they Sell, wherein 
(Sir) you need not question my ready assent, 
and willingnesse to run any risque you shall 
propose in order to the disposing what 
Swordblades are left, and shall Scruple no 
hazard, unlesse of losing your favour by 


Imposing So great trouble on you. hpi. 
[Unsigned.] 
Letrer XI. 
Richard Edwards to John Vickers (rough 
draft). 


(O.C. 3368.) 


Cassumbuzar 16th November [1669] 
To Mr Vickers 
My last to you was of the 30 past and 
2th Current, Since which, vizt. on the 6th 
present received yours of the 30 past month 
and am Sorry to hear of the Stopping of the 
Sannoes§ &ca., not for my disappointment 
who can make Shift to stay,|| but least I 
have been the occasion of doing you dis- 
pleasure, it being possibly not ordinary to 
Send Such bundles Per Cossids for fear of 
Impeding them on the way. 

Your lace as yet remaines undisposed of, 
but hope now businesse is Somewhat over 
Shall find Some way for its Sale, in which 
Mr March promised his assistance, but hath 
Since [been] So busy a writing that I have 


* Budgera, more commonly budgerow (bajrda), 
a keelless barge, used: on the Gangetic rivers. 
_t Seer (ser), an Indian weight, varying in 
different districts, roughly about: 2 Ib. avoirdupois. 
t Straight, as opposed to curved swordblades, 
or scimitars. 
§ See Letter V. 
| Stay, i.e., wait. 


not had opportunity to Speake with him, 
and Mr Powell left this place So Suddenly 
after Mr Marche’s arrivall that it frustrated 
his Intentions of disposing of it, So as to- 
Send you its produce then. 

My Silke Stockings are I hope arrived with 
you and wish they may finde Sale; as for 
their produce, my last advised, vizt.. what 
vou may have occasion for your Selfe,. 
reserve and Give me Creditt for; the rest 
Invest in what you thinke convenient and 
remitt Per first opportunity 

I have Per this conveyance Sent Some of 
my letters to Mr Powell, the rest not yet 
ready, Shall Send Per next Conveyance to 
vou *and desire you would deliver them to- 
Mr Powell if in Ballasore, but in case one- 
Ship Should be dispatcht [and] he Should be 
on it, pray Send them Per your friend,* ft 
which businesse ended, we Shall I hope have 
a little more leisure and then Shall not fayle- 
to write in answer to your’s more fully. Mr 
M[arch] desires kindly to be remembered to 
you and pray remember me as kindly to. 
Mr White, and So I rest 

[No signature] 
[In the margin] to Send the Sannoes &c. Per- 
this opportunity. 


Letter XII. 


Richard Edwards to Henry Powell (rough- 
draft). 


(O.C. 3368.) 


{Henry Powell had been in the Company’s service 
for several years before he came in contact with 
Richard Edwards. The date of his election 
has not been ascertained, but it must have been 
some time before February, 1662, when the 
Court of Committees ordered his dismissal. 
In October, 1664, he was readmitted on 
account of his ‘“‘ good conduct in the Bay of 
Bengal.’’ He was head of Kasimbazar fac — 
1669, where, on his request to beallowed to re 
to England, he was replaced by John March. He 
sailed early in 1670,and in September of that 
year news reached Higli that his wife had 
‘deceased of melancholy’ at his non-return. 
On Powell’s arrival in England he was admitted 
to the freedom of the Company, and appears 
to have settled down in London as a haber-- 
dasher. He married a second time Sarah, 
daughter of William Daniel. In 1676, when 
Richard Edwards had to find additional se- 
curity on attaining the rank of merchant, he 
nominated ‘‘ Henry Powell of London, mer- 
chant.’” Five years later Powell died, leaving” 
one son, John (a minor), and two married 
daughters, Sarah Mitford and Mary Lethieullier. 
His second wife, who survived him, was ex- 
ecutrix to her husband’s will, which was proved 


+ The passage between the two asterisks is 
marked round by Edwards as if he intended to- 
transpose or omit it. 
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on Jan. 20, 1681/2. See ‘Factory Records, 
Higlf,’ vol. i.; ‘Court Minutes,’ vol. xxiv. 
296 and 439, and vol. xxvii. p. 33; 
‘ Diaries of Streynsham Master,’ vol. i. pp. 143, 
339, 393, 402; P.C.C. Wills (8 Cottle).] 
Cassumbuzar November 16: 69 
‘To Mr Powell 

Presuming on the Promise you were 
= to favour me with, of your delivery, 
ave herewith Sent you Some letters for my 
friends which being of Some concerne have 
‘lay’d hold on the first opportunity to convey 
to you and must begg the like favour for 
Some more, which not being in a readynesse 
‘now, Shall dispeed Per next Cossid and hope 
‘may timely enough arrive your hands. 
Sir I doubt not but you will please to adde 
their Safe delivery to the many favours you 

Thave vouchsafed 

Sir 

Your most obliged and humble Servant 


is and the preceding letter are en- 
-dorsed together] To Mr Powell and Mr 
Vickers of 16th November. 


Letrer XIII. 
Richard Edwards to John Smith. 
(0.C. 3370.) 


Cassumbuzar November the 24th : 69 

‘To Mr Smith 

Yours of the Ist Instant received the 
13th, and according to your orders proffered 
the 1000 Rs. of yours in my hands to Mr 
March, who will receive it when he Shall 
‘meete with an opportunity to Invest it ; 
in the interim it remaines in my custody ; 
-what I am in disburse* for you is only for 
the lineing, quilting and making up of your 
-gownes, and amounts to 6 Rs., which Mr 
March repaies, having furnished me with 
your taffatiest for the outsides. 

Mr March hath Sent effects to Jerrom 
Maleeke{ to make up the account, of which 
‘as Soone as he Shall receive advice of, I 
shall deliver up his note and receive yours 
‘which Shall remitt you by Prime§ con- 
~veighance. 

I am Sorry to hear the Mogull|] who made 


* What I am in disburse, i.e., what I have 

spent. 
| Silk goods, woven at Kasimbazar. 

t See Letter IX. 

§ Prime, i.e., the first, or earliest. 

|| By ‘the Mogull” was usually meant the 
Mughal, Emperor of Hindustan, who was at 
‘this period Aurangzéb, the “‘ Great Mogull” 
(1658-1707), but Edwards appears to be speaking 
of Shaistah Khan, Nawab of Bengal, Aurangzéb’s 
maternal uncle. 


a bargain with Mr March (of which he ac- 
quainted me) Should Stand of, I[f] you thinke 
any Small abatement may worke him pra: 
make it, but I leave their disposall wholly 
to your Selfe, in confidence you will omitt 
no meanes for the effecting it that tendes to 
my advantage ; wee have no news but bad, 
and that I care not to be the relater of,* 
especially when you will receive it so fully 
in the Copy of Ballasore Generall,? neither 
have I any more to adde 
Save I am 
Your 

R. E. 

{Endorsed] To Mr Smith 24th November 


LETTER XIV. 
John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3402.) 


Ballasore the 20th January 1669 [1670] 
Dear Freind 
Yours of the 20th December and 
5th January I Received the 29th and 13th 
de. and should not have been soe long silent 
had any opertunity of conveighance pre- 
sented. Mine of the 16th December advised 
you that I had sent the paper Per Mr 
Bullivant, which I hope by this time is come 
safe to your hands. 

The silk stockings, according to your 
orders, I have delivered to Mr White, who 
is resolved to Dispose of them one way or 
other before his returne, and hath promised 
to procure two pallumposef{ about the price 
you mention. I have taken his receipt for 
the stockings, which if you please I will send 
you, but I think it may be as well here in 
case he should Miscarry ; having the Receipt 
I may Demand the money, but that I leave 
to your Discretion. I indevoured to dispose 
of them here, but they offer 5 and 6 rupees 
A Pr. soe sold none of them. 

I have paid the Doctor§ 9 Ru: 6 an: on 
your account and will before I come from 


* The “ bad’? news was vrobably the flight of 
William Blake and the strained relations with the 
Governor of Higli consequent upon his injudi- 
cious actions. Edwards may also be alluding to 
the violent and frequent altercations among the 
Council in Bengal, owing to the insubordination 
of Roger Broadnax and Joseph Hall, both of 
whom refused to take up the posts assigned to 
them. 

+ Bv “ Generall’’ General Letter is intended. 

t Pallumposh, palangpésh, bed-cover. See 


Letter IV. 
§ Ralph Harwar. See Letter V. 
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Ballasore procure the sanoes and send Per 
the first Conveighance. 

Despairing of ever procuring Mr Bullivants 
Common p[r]Jayer book, having proffered him 
soe largely for it, I have Per this Conveigh- 
ance (made up in waxcloth) sent 1 Common 
prayer book and | Ps. leimon Colour Ribon, 
which pray accept of in part requitall of 
the Ps. of silk and severall other tokens 
Received from you, which doe not lie in my 
power to retaliate at present but must 
Remaine Debtor till it shall please God to 
order things better. 

In your letters you use the word trouble 
very much, which indeed is A very great 
trouble to me to read, and bee assured Dear 
Brother* that if it lies in my power to serve 
you in any thing it is rather A pleasure than 
A trouble to him that affectionately is and 
ever will be 


Your Real Loving Friend 
JOHN VICKERS 


P.S. Pray present my humble service to 
Mr March and returne him many thanks for 
his kind proffer. Per the next oportunity 
shall write to him, having much writing at 
present and no helpe, likewise Remember me 
kindly to Mr Smith. 


Idem J: V: 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbazar 


LETTER XV. 
John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3411.) 


Decca, March 9th 69/70 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Loving Freind My last to you was 
26th, to which Refer you. I have now sent 
you by this boat 2 ps. Tanjeebs,+ which cost 
23 rs. I look upon them to bee a penny 
worth,? as this market goes, and could not 
well buy one without the other, for which 
Reason, I went Contrary to your order. 
I shall as soone as possible get Redy your 


ey. The two families were probably intimate, 
since the Vickerses lived at Fulham and some of 
the Edwardses at Kingston. Subsequent letters 
show that they had, at least, friends in common. 

7 Tanjeebs, Indian pronunciation of Pers. 
tanzib, fine muslin. 

A penny worth, #.e., a bargain. 


Jelolsies* and send you. I rest (with my 
Respects to your self and Mr Jones) 
Your Reall freind to Serve you 
JOHN SMITH 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant 
In Cassumbuzar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi., xii. ; 11 S. i.-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65, 243,406; ii. 45, 168, 263, 345.) 


HEROES AND HEROINES. 


Rev. WM. MomPEsson. 

Eyam, Derbyshire.—F ew stories of heroism 
are more widely known, than that of the Vicar’ 
of Eyam, who remained at his post during a 
visitation of the plague in 1665-6, when. 
five-sixths of the villagers were swept into 
eternity. The good Vicar ministered to his 
flock and encouraged them by his noble 
example during the whole of the time, and 
eventually escaped unscathed. Not so his 
dear wife, who remained by his side until 
death claimed her as one of his victims. 
Her altar-tomb is still to be seen in Eyam 
churchyard, and bears the following inscrip- 
tion, written by her husband :— 

Catherina uxor 
Gulielmi Mompesson 
Hvivs Ecclesie Rects. 
Filia Randolphi Carr 
Nuper de Cocken in 
Comitate Dvnelmensi 
Armigeri 
Sepulta vicesimo 
Quinto die Mensis Augti. 
Anno Dni. 1666. 

There are many spots in and around Eyam 
redolent of the memory of Mr. Mompesson,. 
notably ‘‘Cucklet Church”? in the 
where he used to preach from a natural stone- 
pulpit to his diminishing flock. The present 
Rector, the Rev. Francis L. Shaw, desires to- 
erect a statue of his heroic predecessor. At 
the annual commemoration service held in. 
Cucklet Dell in 1912 he stated that 
‘he proposed, should the public response be 
good, to have erected on that spot in 1916, which: 
would be the 250th anniversary of the plague out-- 


* Jelolsies appear to have been fine flowered 
muslin. The term may possibly be derived from 
jal, netting, or, more probably, from Jalalshahi,. 
i.e., Jalal Shah’s goods, after some native mer- 
chant of that name in those days who speciali 
in that kind of goods, just as we speak of 
‘* Liberty ” silks in the present day. 
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‘break, a life-size statue of the Rev. Wm. Mom- 
ypesson.”’ 

On the base would be recorded the names of 
the 259 persons who, according to entries in 
the parish register, died of the plague. 

Eakring, Nottinghamshire.— The Rev. 
Wm. Mompesson was eventually presented 
to the rectory of Eakring by his friend Sir 
George Saville. Here he remained until 
his death. In the chancel is inscribed on a 
brass shield the following :— 

“ Reliquia Gulielmi Mompesson Ecc. B. Virg: 
-de Southwell canonici et hujus ecclesie per Ann: 
38 Rectoris dignissimi. Obiit 7 die Martii 1708 
etatis 70. In spem beats Resurrectionis.” 


Minine ENGINEERS. 

Barnsley.—On Feb. 5, 1914, a memorial 
-was placed on the crest of Ardsley Hill in 
recognition of the heroism displayed by 
three men in the devastating colliery ex- 
plosion, Dec. 12 and 13, 1866, when 361 lives 
were lost. Their names are T. W. 
‘Embleton of Methley, Parkin Jeffcock 
-of Derby, and J. E. Mammatt of Leeds. 
The monument was erected through pro- 
vision made by the late Mr. S. J. Cooper of 
Mount Vernon, and was unveiled by Mr. 
'C. J. Tyas, Chairman of the Oaks Colliery 
-Explosion Committee. 

The monument consists of a double pedes- 
‘tal surmounted by a tall obelisk, in front of 
‘which is a representation in bronze of a 
classic figure of Glory bearing away a 
‘wounded soldier with sword in hand. Under 
the figures appear the words : 

Gloria Victis. 
‘On the front of the pedestal below is inserted 
@ copper plate containing the following 
anscription :— 
Oaks Explosion, 1866. 
This monument was erected 
Anno Domini 1913 
by Samuel Joshua Cooper 
as a tribute to the memory of 
Parkin Jeffcock and 
other heroes of the rescue 
parties who lost their lives 
owing to further explosions 

on December 13th, 1866. 

o to commemorate 
the signal bravery of 
John Edward Mammatt and 
Thomas William Embleton 
in descending the pit and 
rescuing the sole survivor 
on December 14th, 1866. 


: LIFEBOATMEN. 

Margate.—On the Marine Drive, opposite 
the Nayland Rock, a monument was unveiled 
on Oct. 4, 1899, to commemorate nine out of 
@ crew of thirteen lifeboatmen who lost their 


lives by the swamping of the surf boat on a 
stormy winter’s night in 1897. It was. 
designed by F. Calcott, and consists of a 
squarely cut granite base, on which stands 
the erect figure of a man clad in cork jacket 
and oilskins. His right hand shades his 
eyes, and his gaze is intently fixed upon the 
sea. Below is the following inscription :— 
To the Memory of 

William Philpott Cook, Senr., Coxswain, 
Henry Richard Brockman, Robert Ernest Cook, 
William Philpott Cook, Junr., Edward Robert 
Goundon, John Benjamin Dike, William Richard 

Gill, George Robert '"omeee Ladd, Crew, 

an 
Charles E. Troughton, 

Supert. of the Margate Ambulance Corps, 

who lost their lives through the capsizing of 

the Margate Surf Boat, Friend to all Nations, 
on Thursday, 2nd December, 1897. 

The bodies of these unfortunate men found, 
sepulture in the Cemetery, and the square 
plot of ground above their grave is enclosed 
with granite kerbing. At intervals along 
the kerb on granite blocks are inscribed the 
names of the men and suitable lines of 
poetry, &c. In the centre rises a massive 
memorial sculptured to resemble a huge 
rock, on the summit of whichare represented 
an anchor, a mass of cordage, and a life-belt 
inscribed ‘‘ Margate Surf Boat.” At the 
base on the right sits a weeping female 
figure, with bowed head, and holding in her 
right hand a wreath. On the left is the 
following inscription :— 

Tn 
Memory 
of 


Nine Heroic Men 
who lost their lives by the 
capsizing of the 
Margate Surf Boat 
Friend to all Nations 
in attempting 
to assist a vessel in distress at sea 
2nd Dec. 1897. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
(To be continued.) 


CorTHoRNE, NAME OF PLACE AND HUN- 
DRED: DeERIvATION.—The Copthorne which 
exists to-day is a village on the borders of 
Surrey and Sussex. But the Copthorne or 
Effingham hundred of Surrey, including the 
little place of Effingham, is some miles away 
in the middle of the county, bordered by 
the Croydon hundred on the east, and the 
Reigate and Dorking hundreds on the south. 
This hundred in name goes back to the 
Domesday survey. Then there was Cop- 
thorne hundred (Copedorne, Copededorne, 
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are other forms), and a smaller hundred on 
the left of it called Fingham (Effingham). 
By John Speed's time these two hundreds 
had been joined under the name of Cop- 
thorne. But the resultant hundred does 
not, and did not, so far as I can find, include 
a place called Copthorne. This is not un- 
exampled in local history. We have the 
parallel of the old Berkshire hundred, 
Nachededorne, which on the authority of 
Skeat means ‘“‘ at the naked thorn.”” Skeat 
quotes Mr. Stevenson’s edition of Asser, 
which says, “ It is tempting to identify this 
bare or leafless thorn with the ‘ unica 
spinosa arbor’ mentioned in the life of 
Alfred,” a tree famous as the meeting-place 
of the armies at the battle of Ashdown. 
The “thorn” is, I suppose, in both cases 
the hawthorn = “ hedge-thorn,” which by 
its longevity and persistence would be 
suitable to mark a boundary. I presume 
that the village of Copthorne was so named 
from having a hawthorn hedge which was 
possibly a county boundary between Surrey 
and Sussex. But in the ‘ Victoria County 
History, Surrey,’ vol. iii. p. 176, I read con- 
cerning Copthorne Common: “ Part of it 
is called Effingham Park, from an Effingham 
on the county border, but this has no 
connexion with the village of Effingham 
in Surrey.” It seems very odd that the 
two names Copthorne and Effingham should 
turn up in conjunction both in the hundred 
and in the totally different district some 
miles from it. Copthorne hundred seems, 
though not at the period of Domesday, to 
have included an island of land to the south 
round Newdigate, but Newdigate is not 
Copthorne village. Surely there is some 
connexion between the two pairs of names. 
As for the derivation of Copthorne, I take 
it that the latter part of the word is certain, 
recording the presence of that sort of haw- 
thorn through which the wind blew in 
“King Lear.” I am not certain as to the 
other element in the word, and shall be glad 
to have light on it, as on the other points 
which puzzle an amateur topographer. 


St. Burcnarp.—The following paragraph 
from The Tablet of January 27 seems worthy 
of a place in ‘N. & Q.’ St- Burchard’s 
day is February 2. At Wiirzburg he is 
venerated as St. Burkardus :— 

“At Berceto, in the Higher Apennines of 
Parma, arises the majestic and most ancient 
monumental church of San Moderanno. The 
og chapel to the right on entering is dedicated 
> San Barcardo, otherwise St. Borchard, or 

t. Brochard, an English saint of noble Anglo- 


Saxon parentage, who was Bishop of Wiirzburg 


from 742 to 751. A short time ago the Bishop 
of Parma, Mgr. Conforti, on occasion of his 
episcopal visitation, determined to explore the 
chapel and discover the saint’s tomb. Having 
removed a very inferior oil-painting at the back 
of the altar (as we read in the Corriere d'Italia), 
there was found under a large arch of marble a 
sarcophagus of Carrara marble, with the inscrip- 
tion, on a triangular marble slab with the Imperial 
Eagle at the apex: ‘Carolus Imperator fecit 
fieri hoc opus S. Brochardi mccctyv.’ On the 
capitals upon which the arch rests are observed 
on the one side an angel’s head, and on the other 
the head of an eagle, indicating, as was customary 
with medizval tombs, that the shrine was under 
imperial protection. Inside the tomb was a 
leaden casket containing the saint’s remains, 
and bearing two inscriptions. The 
is considered to be of great importance, bot 
artistically and historically. St. Borchard was 
a companion of the English St. Boniface in his 
apostolate of Germany, and was by him appointed 
Bishop of Wiirzburg. He played an important 
part in the deposition of Childeric III. and the 
election of Pepin as King of France, with the 
approval of Pope Zachary, in 752.” 


JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Warts’s CuHarity, RocHester. —From 
Dickens’s ‘ Seven Poor Travellers,’ which was 
published in 1854, we have been familiar 
with the inscription opening the nightly 
dole bestowed on wayfarers by this charity 
in Rochester—they “‘ not being rogues or 
proctors,” as it seems to be immemorially 
given, from Dickens to a guide-book only a 
few years old. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, however, for 
1753 (vol. xxiii. p. 382) has the following :— 

“In the City of Rochester on an House of 
antient Form a Stone is placed with this In- 
scription. 

Six poor travellers, not being rogues, 
proctors, women, or contagiously infected, 
may have lodging here and be courteously 

entertained one night gratis, 
and each of them shall receive fourpence 
as soon as admitted. 

Richard Watts, Esq., formerly of this city by 
his will, dated 22d Aug., 1579, founded this 
charity, 

In gratitude to whose memory (the former 
inscription being worn out) 

This stone was inscribed and erected in the 

mayoralty of Benj. Graydon, Esq., A.D. 1748. 

The mayor and _ citizens of this city, the 
dean and chapter of the cathedral, church war- 
dens, and commonalty of the bridge, are to see 
this executed for ever.” 

The guide-book states that the alms- 
house was rebuilt in 1771, and again not 
very long ago. As the above inscription 
differs considerably from those first referred 
to, it may not be out of place to record it 
here, verified, as it apparently was, by the 


editor of The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


St. Paut’s Epwarp NELTHORPE 
AND THOMAS TRENCHFIELD. — Under the 
heading ‘St. George the Martyr, Queen’s 
Square ’ (12S. ii. 271), appear these two names 
in succession as trustees of St. George’s 
Chapel 1716. In R. B. Gardiner’s ‘ Registers 
of St. Paul’s School,’ p. 64, one Edward 
Nelthorpe appears as having been, as an 
Old Pauline, one of the stewards of the St. 
Paul’s School Feast in 1699, a year when 
Samuel Bradford, an Old Pauline, who was 
afterwards Master of Benet, Bishop of Car- 
lisle, and subsequently of Rochester, was 
preacher at the Feast. 

I know nothing more concerning Edward 
Nelthorpe, but one Charles Nelthorpe, who 
may possibly have been his son, went up to 
Cambridge with a Pauline Exhibition in 
1708, and took his B.A. degree from Jesus 
College in 1712. 

On p. 77 of Gardiner’s ‘ Registers of St. 
Paul’s School’ appears the name of Thomas 
Trenchfield, who was steward of the School 
Feast in 1712. In this year the Old Pauline 
a". was John Leng, who later became 

ishop of Norwich. The juxtaposition of 
these two names in a list of trustees of a 
Bloomsbury chapel is curious in view of the 
fact that two persons of the same names 
were at the close of the seventeenth century 
educated at the same public school in 
London. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me any further information concerning 
either ? Micwaret F. J. McDONNELL. 

Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


THE Rev. THomMAs OrFEvR, son of William 
Orfeur of Plumland, Cumberland ; May 16, 
1689, age 17, matriculated Queen’s College, 
Oxford ; Nov. 23, 1693, deacon, licensed as 
Curate of Appleby ; January, 1694, priest, 
licensed as Curate of Appleby ; Nov. 22, 
1693, ordained ; July 10, 1695, Rector of 
Harrington, to which he was presented by 
Henry Curwen; June 11, 1721, buried at 
Harrington. 

Cot. CAVENAGH sends following note :— 

“In the Record Office in Dublin I came across 
the petition of Mrs. Anne Orfeur [sic], widow to 
Rev. Thomas Orfeus [sic], late chaplain to the 
Regiment of Foot of the Hon. Brigadier Jasper 
Clayton, asking for relief out of the Concordation 

ant. ‘After giving her husband's services, states 
e died from ‘he effects of colds he got in North 


Britain when out against the rebels in 1715, he 
being the only Episcopal clergyman under the 
Duke of Argyle. Before going to Scotland he had 
spent many yeears in Ireland.”’ 
This almost certainly relates to the same 
Thomas Orfeur, who is stated to have been 
a pluralist. If he was an army chaplain, it 
accounts for the fact that he apparently 
never lived at Harrington, where the work 
was done by a curate. There are no entries 
as to his marriage or children in the Harring- 
ton register. 4 
Information required: (1) whether he 
held any other living or any appointments ; 
(2) where he lived ; (3) records of marriag 
and children. R. T. O. 


WacGner: Hemans.—According to the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ the 
maternal! grandfather of Mrs. Hemans was 
Benedict Park Wagner, of North Hall, near 
Wigan. On the other hand, I find that 
Jabez and Peter Marsden Wagner, according 
to a baptismal certificate, were the sons of 
Benedict Paul Wagner, merchant of Liver- 
pool. Can any reader inform me if the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
mistaken, 7.e., if Benedict Park Wagner 
should not be Benedict Paul Wagner ? or 
were they two different people ? 

R. A. A.-L. 


Rev. JoHN BISSETT AND THE DUKE OF 
CUMBERLAND.—The late Mr. William Watt 
in his ‘ History of Aberdeen and Banff” 
(Edinburgh, 1900), p. 303, says :— 

‘“‘The testimony of [Rev. John] Bisset may be 
cited in support of the view that the conduct of the 
Jacobite soldiers while in the city [of Aberdeen in 
1746] was better than that of the English army.” 

Where did Mr. Watt find this testimony ? 
It is not in Bisset’s ‘ Diary,’ printed in the 
Spalding Club Miscellany, vol. i. (Aberdeen, 
1841), or in any of his published sermons 
that I have seen; but there is a curious 
confirmation of the story in John Daniell’s 
‘Progress with Prince Charles Edward in 
1745-6, printed for the first time by Dr 
W. B. Blaikie in his ‘ Origins of the Forty- 
five’ (Edinburgh, 1916), p.189. Dr. Blaikie 
knew of Mr. Watt’s statement, but is unable 
to explain it. P. J. ANDERSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


OvUGHTRED.—William Oughtred, 
the mathematician, had a son in the Custom 
House. Can any one tell me if there is @ 
register or book dealing with the officers of 
the Custom House, or what procedure 
should be adopted to trace any one employed 
thus ? A. E, OUGHTRED. 

Castle Eden. 
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FounTAINS ABBEY AccounTs.—In copying 
and editing a book of Bursars’ accounts, and 
a memorandum book, I have met with the 
following words which I am unable to ex- 
plain, and I should welcome any help in 
their elucidation. Kanyete has lately been 
satisfactorily explained, in reply to my 
query. There remain the following :— 

Epheds (sent before). C. 1454. Memorandum 
that Joh. Ketilwell asks allowance for “6 kye 
withdrawn ...... a meyr takyn for tax...... ortys 
(scraps of fodder) wantynge......Item for epheds a 
ere xiijs. iiijd.,”’ &e. Can it be connected with 

eaf-hod, the home or homestead? Or with heft, 
on co pasture, fig. a dwelling, domicile? 


Gogyle, 1456-7 and 1457-8. ‘* Communitati 
Ciuitatis Ebor_pro gogyle.” (Possibly something 
to be found in Drake’s ‘Eboracum’ or in Davies’s 
‘York Records,’ to neither of which works shall I 
have access for some time.) 

Pecun. stoe’, 1455. (liberauit) Will’mo 
a pro Bowttyng-cloth et in pecun’ stoc’, 
xijd. 


Pulvis pestilencie, 1457-8. ‘In puluere pesti- 


lencie, xiijd.”’ 
Pulvis vitalis, 1457-8. ‘‘In puluere vitali d’no 
Abbati et vna Medicina, ijs.”’ 


Other medicines, and various delicacies’ 
were provided for the Abbot about this 
same time. I might find out about the two 
powders if I could get to a library. Will 
some one help an old correspondent ? 

oe 

Winterton, Lines. 


LEGEND OF THE Maci.—Where is to be 
found a legend which tells how one of the 
Magi, bearing three gems to the infant 
Christ, gave them away in charity during 
his journey, but was consoled by a divine 
vision ? Can any one state the main in- 
cidents ? ALIQUIS. 


FLEMISH BURIAL-GROUND, Lonpon.— 
Would some reader give information as to 
the old Flemish burial-ground formerly on 
the site of the present London Bridge rail- 
way station, or thereabouts ? BA 


ApMiRALS Hoop.—Can any of your readers 
help me in unravelling the intricacies of the 
Admirals Hood ? of whom I have found 
no fewer than four in the eighteenth century, 
viz. Samuel, Viscount Hood (1724-1816) ; 
Alexander, Viscount Bridport (1727-1814) ; 
Alexander (1758-1798) ; and Samuel (1762- 
1814). The point I want to determine is 
the parentage of the two last named, and 
the relationship (if any) between them and 
the two Viscounts; the latter I understand 
are brothers. M. Cralc. 

Widecombe, 22 Taylor Road, Wallington. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—In a 
leader on Jan. 29, 1917, The Morning Post 
quotes :— 

See the silent smithy where, 

ay an ear ear, 
I should be glad to know the name “of 
the young poet, a scholar and an athlete, 
who fell at the Battle of the Somme, and 
paid this tribute to schoolmasters.”’ 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Luke Hopges, M.P., was elected a mem- 
ber for Bristol in January, 1645/6. I should 
be glad to learn the date and place of his 
death. G. F. R. B. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: GILBERT ME- 
MORIAL.—The memorial tablet to Sir Wil- 
liam Gilbert on the wall of the Victoria 
Embankment, near Charing Cross Railway 
Bridge, contains these words :— 

His foe was folly, and his weapon wit. 
Will some one kindly give the authorship 
of this crisp summary of the _ brilliant 
librettist who died so gallantly a few years 
ago ? T. Boe. 


‘A RING, A RING OF ROSES.”’—Is it pos- 
sible that this game is of very high antiquity ? 
A traditional German game begins with 
words of the same significance, “ Ringele, 
Ringele, Rosenkranz.” May it be held that 
they have both evolved from some common 
source, and have been passed down from 
generation to generation since before the 
English arrived in Britain? If not, has 
a German game reached England in com- 
paratively modern times, or vice versa ? 

One or two others of our games have 
German versions, and the custom of taking 
round a horse-like image or horse’s head at 
the mid-winter festival, once common in 
Eastern England, has, or had, a parallel in 
a district of North Germany. G. W. 


Jonas Hanway, 1712-1786, TRAVELLER 
AND PHILANTHROPIST.—Is anything known 
of the immediate followers of Jonas Hanway, 
said to have been the first man who made 
a practice of using an umbrella while walking 
in the streets of London? I am told that 
there were three well-known names forming 
the first group to follow his example, in- 
cluding my great-grandfather Charles Price, 
afterwards Sir Charles Price, lst Baronet, 
of Spring Grove, Richmond, who was born 
January, 1748, and died 1818. He is the 
only one of the three of whom I have a 


record, but the exact date of his taking up 
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the practice is not given; I am therefore 
anxious, if possible, to verify the statement. 
Jonas Hanway, after persevering for some 
thirty years in spite of the jeers of the 
passengers and clamour of the chairman 
and hackney coachman, saw the practice 
generally adopted. 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


AuTHoR WantTED.—Can any reader tell 
me the author of verses beginning :— 
Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose ? 
H. W. 
[Cowper, ‘The Report of an Adjudged Case 
not in Book,’ included in any 
edition of his ‘ Works.’] 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK.—I should be much 
obliged if any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could 
inform me which are the four books that 
contain George Cruikshank’s greatest work 
from the point of view of technical skill and 
imagination combined. Am I right in con- 
sidering the etching of the Elfin-Grove in 
Grimm’s ‘ Tales’ his greatest achievement 
in the qualities I have mentioned ? 

C. Horton. 

8 Hobart Terrace, Plymouth. 


Capt. MAYNE REID: SOURCE OF QUOTATION 
WantTep.—In which novel of this author’s 
do we come across the hyperbolic utterance : 
“The lofty peaks of the Andes pierced the 
skies like perforated zinc”’ ? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Replies. 


THE SIR WILLIAM PERKINS SCHOOL, 
CHERTSEY. 


(12 S. ii. 390.) 


I APPEND a few historical notes upon Sir 
William Perkins and his school. In the 
paragraphs which appeared in the London 
eg in October, 1741 (infra), there will 

e found several interesting sidelights and 
clues to further research. 

Sir William Perkins was born in 1665, 
and died at “Chertsey Abbey,” Oct. 4, 
1741. He was buried at St. Andrew 
Undershaft on Oct. 13. There is an 
entry in the Register, but it does not say 
whether th burial was in the church or the 
churchyard. There is no existing monu- 
ment in the church. Mr. F. Marcham’s 
List, No. 2 (without date), issued from 
9 Tottenham Terrace, White Hart Lane, 


Tottenham, catalogued a copy of Sir 
William Perkins’s will, as follows :— 

“Sir William Perkins of Chertsey. Copy of 
will dated Oct. 9, 1736. Brother Matthew, 
godson William North ; an appendix of ‘a list 
of some inhabitants of the parish of Chertsey, 
in Surrey, to whome, as in my will....I appoint 
....5l, each.’ To be buried in St. Andrew 
Undershaft. 

“On Monday last [October 4] died, at his Seat 
at Chertsey in Surrey, Sir William Perkins, 
formerly an eminent Merchant of {this City: He 
died immensely rich, and bequeath’d the Bulk 
of his Estate to Henry Weston, Esq; Purse- 
bearer to the late Lord Chancellor King.’’—London 
Evening Post, Thursday, Oct. 8, 1741. 


The above paragraph appears also in The 
Daily Post of Oct. 9, 1741. 


“Tast Night [October 13] the Corpse of Sir 
William Perkins, Knt., who died the Beginning 
of last Week at his House at Chertsea-Abby in 
Surry, in the 86th Year of his Age, was, after 
having lain there in State, carried from thence, 
and interred with great Pomp in the Church of 
St. Mary-Axe; Sir William Perkins was drank 
to for Sheriff by Sir Richard Brocas, Knt., Lord- 
Mayor of London in 1730, but afterwards paid 
his Fine.’—London Daily Post, Wednesday, 
Oct. 14, 1741. 

“Sir William Perkins, Knt., who died a few 
Days since was buried, according to his Desire, 
in the Church-yard of St. Mary-Axe. His Lady 
Dame au, Perkins, who died September the 6th, 
Aged 75 Years, lies buried at Chertsea, where Sir 
William has resided many Years; in his Life 
time, among other Charities, he erected a School 
there for the Education of 50 Boys and Girls, 
with a Sufficiency at his Death for a perpetual 
Maintenance of it. He is reported to have died 
worth 80,0001. near Half of which Sum has been 
found in his House since his Decease. In his 
Will he has, as ‘tis said, bequeath’d to Henry 
Weston, Esq; near 60,0001.”—London Daily Post, 
Oct. 17, 1741. 

I expected to find some illustrations con- 
nected with Sir William Perkins or his 
school in the magnificent extra-illustrated 
copy of Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surrey’ in 
the B.M., but I found nothing. ‘The 
Victoria County History’ dismisses him 
with a brief paragraph. In vol. xi. of the 
Surrey Archeological Society's Proceedings 
there are some valuable papers upon the 
Church Plate of Surrey. On p. 254 it is 
stated in reference to Perkins :— 


‘He gave in his lifetime to the parish a con- 
siderable sum of money for clothing and educating 
25 boys and 25 girls, with two school houses for 
master and mistress. Mr. Henry Weston suc- 
ceeded to the estate, and was afterwards of West 
Horsley, and died in 1759.” 


The flagons which were given by Sir William 
Perkins bear the inscription :— 


‘Given to the Parish of Chertsey in the co. of 
Surrey by Sir William Perkins, inhabitant of the 
said Parish, 1740.” 


of 
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F¥ Much information respecting the school at 
Chertsey is to be found in the Charities 
Report of 1824, xi., 647, &c. I have epito- 
mized the very lengthy account therein found, 
and include here only those paragraphs 


which are of sufficient historical interest :— 


“ By indentures of lease and release, dated 
1725 and made between Sir William Perkins of 
the one part ; and Matthew Perkins, Geo. North, 
and Richd. Hastler, of the other part....Sir Wm. 
Perkins had then lately, at his own cost, erected 
in the town of Chertsey a convenient school- 
house, and therein placed a schoolmaster... .for 
teaching 25 poor boys of the said parish reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and the catechism of the 
Church of England, and at his own cost clothed 
the said 25 boys. Sir Wm. did grant and release 
unto the said parties of the 2nd part a newly 
built brick messuage, on the north side of Windsor 
Street....then in the tenure of Isaac Knight, 
schoolmaster.... 


“By another indenture, made Sept. 8, 1736 
and subsequently enrolled in Chancery], between 
he said Sir Wm. Perkins of the one part; and 
Heneage, Earl of Aylesford, Henry Weston, and 
Geo. North of the other part, Sir W. Perkins not 

only thitherto continued at his own costs and 
charges to maintain the said school for 25 boys, 
but was willing also to institute another school in 
the said town of Chertsey, for teaching 25 poor 
irls reading, the catechism of the Church of 

ngland, and plain work; such girls to be of the 
parish of {Chertsey, or of the three adjoining 
— of Thorp, Egham, and Cobham; and 

grant and convey one other newly built brick 
messuage in Chertsey, for the habitation of a 


schoolmistress....and appointed the trustees 
Matt. Perkins and Geo. North (Rich. Hastler 
being dead). 

“Tt appears....that Sir Wm. lived many 
years after executing the last abstracted inden- 
ture, and died about Oct. 30, 1741, without having 
appointed any other rules or orders for the 
management of the said schools; that certain 
new trustees had been appointed by direction 
of Court of Chancery, and that large savings had 
been made out of the charity property, which at 
the' date of the said indenture (viz., April 2, 
1819) consisted of 5,227. 9s. 1ld. bank stock ; 
2531. 9s. 5d. navy 5 per cent; 3371. 17s. 9d. 5 per 
cent of 1797; and P ise, | sum of ll. the annual 
rent of 2 pieces of land in Chertsey Common, 
allotted on the inclosure thereof in right of the 
2 school-houses.... referred to a master of 
the Court of Chancery to approve a scheme for 
the extension and improvement of said charity.... 
his report, dated Dec. 18, 1818, certified that 
the then _—— school-houses....should be sold, 
a piece of land at west end of Chertsey measuring 
1} acres purchased, new schools erected,and the 
charity extended towards educating and clothing 
10 additional boys and 5 girls, and likewise towards 
educating the additional number of 215 poor 
boys and 95 poor girls, making the total number 
of 225 boys and 100 girls.... 

“The boys and girls were removed to a new 
school at Michaelmas, 1819; Mrs. Oliphant was 
green mistress at salary of 401. per year. 
[In April, 1819, Charles Bartlett appointed train- 
ing master at 2/1. 2s. per week, but he dying 
suddenly on July 24, 1819, R. Bond was sent 
down Aug. 22, 1819.] Christmas, 1820, Mr. 
Bond appointed permanent master at 70 guineas 
per annum. 


The following are the particulars of the ‘expenses ‘attending the proceedings in Chancery, 


and the erection of the new school-houses :— 


Solicitor’s bills 


Mr. Wightwick, for 1} acres of land mentioned in master’s report 120 


Benjamin Butler, as per contract 


Benjamin Butler, for paling, as per contract 


Brittain, for paling .. 

Critchfield, for paling 
Stanbrough, for bricks, per contract 
Lucas, bricklayer 


Copper pumps, &c. .. ee re 


Grates, stoves, &c. 
lans, &c. 

Advertisements 

Petty expenses 


Which expenses were defrayed from the following sources, viz. :— 
Produce of old school-houses land, including the allotments 


Do. £253 8 3 navy 5%’s at £105 % 
Do. £337 17 9 5%’s, 97, at £106 
Do. £350 bank stock, at £219 


Expenses of letters of attorney, &c 


Supplied from the annual income | ae 


"187 Piccadilly W. 


£ 
184 3 11 
0 0 
2417 0 
32 5 8 
548 7 6 
35 9 5 
35 4 5 
23 4 
103 1 5 
10 8 6 
67 16 5} 
2,898 11 11} 
i 
53.13 43 
265 15 
357 14 
763 17 9 
£1,387 7 7 
11 
1,376 2 7 
657 8 6 


£2,898 11 114 


A. L. HuMPHREYs. 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364, 
391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 512, 524; 
iii. 11, 46, 71, 103.) 


At 12 S. ii. 482 the last name among the 
ensigns in Col. Blakeney’s Regiment of Foot 
(the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers) is that of 
Edmund Fielding, the date of his first com- 
mission being given as Nov. 27, 1733. The 
novelist’s younger brother, Edmund, was 
baptized in 1716 (see Miss G. M. Godden’s 
‘Henry Fielding,’ p. 7), so that, as far as the 
dates are concerned, there is no difficulty 
in identifying the ensign in Blakeney’s 
with Henry Fielding’s brother. What evi- 
dence can be produced to support or refute 
this suggestion ? May we not appeal to 
Mr. J. Paut pE Castro, who has already 
brought fresh light to bear on more than 
one passage in Fielding’s biography ? 

One would like to have at the same time 
some further information on the military 
career of Fielding’s father. According to 
Miss Godden’s book, p. 6: “ about 1709, 
he appears as purchasing the coloneley of 
an Irish Regiment.” As Masor L&s.ie 
points out (p. 482), Blakeney’s Regiment 
of Foot was formed in Ireland in 1689. If 
Edmund Fielding was the general’s son, was 
he serving in the regiment that his father 
had at one time commanded? The re- 
ference in ‘Tom Jones’ to the battle of 
Malplaquet (Tannieres), book vii., chap. xii., 
was noticed at 11 S. x. 372. Can it be as- 
certained whether Fielding’s father, or the 
regiment of which he became colonel, was 
present at this battle ? Epwarp BENSLY. 


(12 S. ii. 513.) 

I should like to ask Mr. W. R. WiLt1aMs 
what was the distinction in uniform between 
Wade’s Horse and the Horse Guards Blue, 
for in the portrait of Major Ruisshe Hassell 
at Halswell, Somerset, the seat of his de- 
scendant Lord Wharton, he is depicted in 
@ blue uniform and wearing a three-cornered 
black hat, which is very suggestive of the 
uniform of the Blues of that period. He 
is also invariably styled of the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue) in the family records. 

I should also like to ask if it is known 
where in London “ Hassell’s Buildings ” 
were situate, and why so called. I should 
think it probable that they were in the 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields ; for, curi- 
ously enough, both Ruisshe Hassell’s mar- 
riages were celebrated at Gray’s Inn Chapel, 
and in the entries in the marriage register 


he is described as of “St. Giles in the 
Fields.” The entry of his second i 
seems to have been sadly blundered, for, as 
Mr. Wrttiams says, his second wife was 
(Charlotte) daughter and heiress of William, 
3rd Lord Stawell, and how her name came 
to be entered as ‘“‘ Mackeerly ”’ it is difficult 
to say. The entries are as follows :— 

‘* 1737, April 23, Ruisshe Hassell, of St. Giles 
in the Fields, & Jane Tynte, of St. James’, West- 
minster.” 

‘1748-4, March 17, Ruisshe Hassell, of St. 
Giles in the Fields, & Charlotte Mackeerly, of 
St. Mary le bone.” 

It is possible that Lord Stawell’s daughter 
may have been previously married, but is 
there any record of it ? 

St. D. M. Kemeys-TynTe. 

The Beeches, Claverton Down, Bath. 


(12 S. iii. 71.) 


William Campbell, brother of the 4th 
Duke of Argyll, m. secondly, on April 7, 
1762, Bridget, daughter of Philip Bacon of 
Ipswich, and widow of Sir Cordell Firebrace, 
the last baronet of that name, to whom she 
brought on her marriage, in 1737, 25,0001. 
She had been previously married to Philip 
Evers of Ipswich, and was the lady who 
inspired Samuel Johnson to perpetrate the 
following lines :— 

To Lady Firebrace at Bury Assizes. 
At length must Suffolk beauties shine in vain, 
So long renowned in B—n’s deathless strain ? 
Thy charms at least, fair Firebrace, might inspire 
Some zealous Bard to wake the sleeping Phen 
For such thy beauteous mind and lovely face 
Thou seem’st at once, bright nymph, a Muse and 

Grace. 

William Campbell died 1787 at Lyston 
Hall, which he built. It is in Essex, near 
Sudbury, on the borders of Suffolk. 

By his first wife, Miss Barnard, he had 
two sons, one of whom, John Campbell, 
was Master of Chancery and M.P. for Ayr; 
and his daughter married Richard Lambert 
of Castle Lambert, who became the owner 
of Lyston Hall, and left many descendants. — 

CoNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Ist Foot Guards (12 S. ii. 163, 229; iii. 11,72). 
(Continued.) 


Robert Rich, see ‘ D.N.B.’ 

John Windus exchanged tc 
regiment, April 28, 1749. ; 

A James Windus was captain 90th Regi- 
ment, Dec. 8, 1759, till he d. on active 
service, 1762. - 


another 
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Edward Windus was major 2nd Foot, 
Nov. 22, 1756; lieutenant-colonel (new) 
93rd Foot, Jan. 17, 1760. 

John Meade d. Jan. 12, 1747. 

Studholme Hodgson was an Eque 
(3001.) to H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, 
June, 1749, and his (Gentleman or) Master 
of the Horse, 1757 till the Duke’s death, 
1765. 

Launcelot Baugh, captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, May 1, 1758, till colonel 58th Foot, 
Feb. 10, 1770 ; colonel of 6th Foot, April 18, 
1787, till he d. shortly before April 28, 1792 ; 
brevet-colonel, Aug. 6, 1771 ; major-general, 
Aug. 29, 1777 ; lieutenant-general, Feb. 19, 
1779. 

Hon. Gilbert Vane, fourth son of 2nd Lord 
Barnard, was wounded at Fontenoy; 
lieutenant-colonel, Oct. 4, 1745 ; lieutenant- 
colonel of the Earl of Berkeley’s new 72nd 
Foot, raised Nov. 23, 1745, reduced June 27, 
1746 ; Deputy Treasurer of Chelsea College, 
1761 till he d., unm., 1772. 

Edmund Wynne (sic in Hamilton) retired 
Sept. 30, 1758; second son of Sir Rowland 
Wynne, 3rd Bart., of Nostell, Yorks ; b. about 
1708; d. June 4, 1763 (the “Col. Winn, 
brother to Sir Rowl.,” mentioned in Gent. 
Magq.). 

George Gray, second son of Sir James 
Gray, lst Bart. (? of Denmiln), was promoted 
to captain of Lascelles’ 47th Foot, Jan. 26, 
1741; captain of Mordaunt’s 18th Foot, 
April 25, 1743; major thereof, March 19, 
1745 ; guidon and second major Ist Troop of 
Horse Guards, Sept. 7, 1746; first major, 
April 9, 1748; second lieutenant-colonel, 
July 17, 1749; first lieutenant-colonel 
thereof, June 5, 1754, to 1759; d., s.p., 
Feb. 14, buried Kensington, Feb. 17, 1773 ; 
title extinct; will dated Feb. 29, 1760; 
proved February, 1773; major-general, 
Aug 15, 1761; m. Charlotte, daughter of 
—; was also an amateur architect ; 
succeeded his brother, Sir James Gray 
(Ambassador to Spain, 1769), as 3rd Bart., 
Jan. 9, 1773 ; was M.P. Winchelsea, January, 
1759, till he resigned, March, 1760. 

Lord George Bentinck appears in ‘ Wor- 
cestershire Members, 1213 to 1897.’ 

John Colleton cannot be traced in the 
Baronet’s family. Was he related to James 
gag Colleton, M.P. Lostwithiel, 1747 to 

? 

Hon. Borlase Wallop, second son of Ist 
Earl of Portsmouth, b. about 1720; d. unm. 
in the expedition to Carthagena in 1741, 
being then A.D.C. to General Wentworth. 

Francis Boynton resigned March 17, 1743 ; 
third. and youngest son of Sir Francis 
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Boynton, 4th Bart., of Boynton, Yorks ; 
m. Charlotte, daughter of Sir Warton 
Pennyman, Bart. 

Richard Wills retired June 28, 1742. 

Hon. Charles Pawlet, captain in Hough- 
ton’s 56th Foot, Jan. 27, 1741; major in. 
Cornwall’s 7th Marines, April 24, 1743; 
lieutenant-colone] of Jeffreys’s 10th [Marines,. 
May 1, 1745, till “‘ broke,” Nov. 11, 1748 ; 
afterwards 5th Duke of Bolton, 1758; d.. 
1765. 

Richard Bradshaigh retired April 17,1741 ; 
fourth and youngest son of Sir Roger 
Bradshaigh, 2nd Bart., M.P., of Haigh, 
Lancashire, and brother to Charles (12 8. 
ii. 5); was one of the two Pages of Honour: 
(150/.) to the Queen Consort in 1734, tilh 
her Majesty’s death, November, 1737. 

Wm. Ekins Piers retired April 22, 1741. 

Maurice Johnson, who fought at Dettingen. 
and Culloden, and resigned March 24, 1755, 
was of Ayscougb-Fee Hall, Spalding, co. 
Lincoln, and Stanway Hall, Essex; the 
elder son (among twenty-six children) of 
Maurice Johnson, F.S.A., barrister-at-law,. 
founder of the Gentleman’s Society, Spalding, 
who d.1755. Hem. (1) Elizabeth, daughter of 
Sir Edward Bellamy, Kt., Lord Mayor of 
London; and (2) Mary Baker (‘ Landed 
Gentry ’). 

Hon. Matthew Aylmer, eldest son of Henry, 
2nd Lord Aylmer of Ireland (who had also 
served in the army), but d., v.p., Sept. 2, 
1748. (I cannot trace a Sir Matthew Aylmer, 
Bart.; see 12 S. ii. 230). 

W. R. WILLIAMs. 


(To be continued.) 


From LivERPOOL TO WORCESTER A CEN= 
TURY AND A Hatr AGo (12 S. iii. 21, 63, 89, 
106).—The following notes relating to persons 
and places named in the diary may serve to 
explain one or two matters on which Mr. 
Prenry Lewis seeks information. 

At Warrington the traveller ‘‘ passed by 
an elegant brick house built by Mr. Thomas 
Patten.” This is the present Town Hall of 
Warrington. It was designed by Gibbs, 
and the Patten family took for many years 
a prominent place in local history. The 
Red Lion, where the traveller stayed, is 
still, as it was then, the principal hotel in. 
the town. 

Saturday, Oct. 12. He visits Worsley 
and “inspects the works,” that is to say, 
the tunnels as well as the workshops and 
yards of the Duke of Bridgewater, in con- 
nexion with the Bridgewater Canal. Mr. 
Gilbert was the agent and confidentiah 
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adviser of the Duke of Bridgewater. He and 
Brindley had co-operated in the making of 
the canal, and in 1772, on the death of the 
engineer, Mr. Gilbert took charge of the 
subsequent work. The wonderful tunnels at 
Worsley by means of which the coal-boats 
travel many miles underground, were counted 
marvels of engineering, and people came 
from all parts of the world to see them. 
1768 the King of Denmark inspected the 
‘tunnels, which were then only some two 
miles in length, but within a few years they 
had extended to forty miles. The refer- 
ence in the diary to the ‘“ long, narrow boat 
adapted to the purpose” suggests that the 
writer of the diary inspected these tunnels. 

On Sunday, Oct. 13, the diarist was evi- 
‘dently in Manchester, as was quite probable, 
it bemg only some five or six miles from 
Worsley, and offering more choice of accom- 
modation. The Bull’s Head still exists as 
flourishing hotel. At the time referred to 
it was the leading hotel of the town, pa- 
tronized at times by crowned heads and by 
heads which aspired to be crowned. As 
the diarist had not too much money at 
command, it was unfortunate that he chose 
to stay at this hotel rather than at one of 
less celebrity. 

The “new church built in the Gothic 
taste’’ I take to be St. John’s Church, in 
Byrom Street, Manchester. The church 
was built by Mr. Edward Byrom in 1769. 
The diary says: “Round this church is a 
square of houses, likewise built in the Gothic 
style.” Ido not think that the houses were 
ever in the Gothic style, but quite near to 
the church, which then stood in open fields, 
there were erected somewhere about that 
time three sides of a large square abutting 
“on Quay Street. This space has never been 
built on, and is to-day a public recreation 
ground. The “new church” could not be 
at Worsley, where the church was only 
erected in 1846, nor can the words refer to 
the fine Gothic church at Monton, near to 
Worsley, for this was not built until 1829. 

The references to “floods” are appro- 
priate to Manchester, which at that period 
suffered every few years from flooding by 
the winding river overflowing its banks. 
“The Bridge”? would be the old Salford 
Bridge which connected the two townships. 
“‘The houses on the other side of the river 
are called ....” For this hiatus I would 
suggest ‘‘Salford.” The reference to 
“‘another bridge only for. foot-passengers, 
made of wood,” shows that the travellers 
made their way back into Manchester by 
recrossing the river at Blackfriars Street, 


where the old trestle bridge, erected by a 
theatrical company as a private venture to 
provide access to their entertainment, still 
existed, and, indeed, was not removed until 
1817. Illustrations of this trestle bridge 
are well known. 

Particulars of the persons and _ places 
mentioned above will be found in Baines’s 


In|‘ History of Lancashire,’ and in the works 


of Messrs. Procter, Swindells, Slugg, and 
other local historians. They would occupy 
too much space to give in these pages. 

In the search for the true author of the 
diary, perhaps some guidance may be found 
in the fact that it contains so many refer- 
ences to architectural and engineering 
matters. The author was accompanied by 
an escort of cavalry, and I would suggest 
that he may have been a military engineer 
making a professional tour of inspection of 
works of interest then in progress. 

ARTHUR BOWES. 

Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 


Friday, Oct. 11. “The Brick House,” 
Warrington, is no doubt Bank Hall, which, 
says Baines (‘ Hist. Lane.’ vol. iv., p. 430, 
edition 1888), ““ Thomas Patten built in 
1750, the foundation being laid in copper 
slag, cast in moulds and set like masonry.” 
It is now (1917) the Town Hall of Warrington. 
Warrington Academy, says the same au- 
thority, founded 1757, was dissolved 1786. 

Saturday, Oct. 12. The boat” service 
referred to is evidently the one established 
in 1774 by the famous Duke of Bridge- 
water, when two packets, towed by two 
horses each, sailed daily to and from War- 
rington, fares ls. to 2s. 6d., via the recently 
constructed Bridgewater Canal. 

P. 22, col. 1, 1. 6.—‘‘ The large moor or 
quicksand ” is probably the well-known Chat 
Moss, beyond Worsley, an extensive bog- 
land which in later years gave great trouble 
to George Stephenson. 

Sunday, Oct. 13, the diarist spent in 
Manchester. Before the making of the 
great Ship Canal it was almost an annual 
occurrence for the impetuous Irwell to 
“* overflow its banks,’ and ‘‘ to come down 
at a great rate,” ofteatimes to the exceeding 
discomfort of the riparian inhabitants of 
Manchester and Salford. The last watery 
visitation (a dreadful one) was in 1866. 

By the “ Houses on the other side” is 
meant the neighbour borough of Salford, 
access to which, hereabouts, was limited 
to the road across Salford Old Bridge (a fine 
Edwardian structure of three arches) and 
the foot-bridge of wood at Blackfriars 
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built by a parcel of strolling players in 
1761. 

The “new” church mentioned may be 
either St. Ann’s, St. Mary’s (now demolished) 
or St. John’s, consecrated respectively 1712, 
1756, and 1769. There is (and was) very 
little suggestion of ‘‘ Gothic taste”? in any 
one of the trio, but the further mention of 
the “‘ Square of Houses”’ built round the 
church points to the first named and oldest 
of the three. 

St. Ann’s Square, in mid-Georgian days, 
with its Queen Anne houses and _ tree- 
planted “ sidewalks,’ ranked not least 
amongst the “ genteel” sights of the town. 
The church of St. Ann is a quite good ex- 
ample of seventeenth- to eighteenth-century 
Renaissance, and closely resembles Wren’s 
ehurch of St. Andrew, Holborn. Some 
architects have attributed St. Ann’s, Man- 
chester, to the same competent hand. 
Built 1709-12, this church was for nearly 
a century known locally as the “ New 
Church,” to distinguish it from the “ Old 
Chureh’’—now Manchester Cathedral, but 
still “‘th’owd Church” to thousands of 
Lancashire folk. 

The Bull’s Head Inn in the Market- 
Place was during the whole of the eighteenth 
century the principal inn of the town, and 
the only one with a licence to sell wine. It 
still exists on the old site. G. H.R: 

St. Annes-on-Sea. 


VENETIAN ACCOUNT OF ENGLAND (12 S. 
iii. 50).—There was printed for the Camden 
Society in 1847 

‘A Relation, or rather a True Account, of the 
Island of England ; with sundry particulars of the 
customs of these people, and of the royal revenues 
aor King Henry the Seventh, about the year 


The English translation is by Charlotte 
Augusta Sneyd, the Italian original being 
given in smaller type at the foot of the page. 
The preface begins thus :— 


“The MS. from which this is translated was 
formerly in the library of the Abbate Canonici at 
Venice, and is now in the possession of the Rev. 
Walter Sneyd. [See Macray’s ‘Annals of the 
Bodleian Library.’] Neither the name of the writer 
of this Lies nor that of the person to whom it 
was addressed, is known. !t appears, however, to 

the work of some noble Venetian, who accom- 
nied an ambassador from Venice to the court of 
ngland, and who was employed by him to write 
the report usually made to the Senate by every 
ambassador on his return from his mission, of the 
country to which he had been sent.” 


Further on it is suggested that, although 
Francesco Capello (1502) was the earliest 
recorded Venetian ambassador to England, 


and the present ‘ Relatione’ may have been 
the work of his secretary, yet the occasion 
may have been the visit of a special envoy 
from Venice in 1496 to conclude the treaty 
by which, at Windsor, in September of that 
year, Henry VII. agreed to take part in the 
league formed by the Italian states against 
France, ‘‘the Venetian and Milanese am- 
bassadors,” according to Rymer’s ‘ Feedera,’ 
““ being both present.” Has this point been 
settled by later researches ? 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


The embassy referred to was that of 
Andrea Trevisano to the Court of Henry VII. 
His report or ‘ Relation’ was translated and 
edited for the Camden Society, 1847 
(vol. xxxvii.), by Miss Sneyd. At the time 
of publication neither the author nor the 
precise date of the ‘ Relation’ was known ; 
these facts were first ascertained by Rawdon 
Brown, and published in his ‘ Four Years at 
the Court of Henry VIII., 1854. See also 
W. B. Rye, ‘ England as seen by Foreigners,’ 
1865, p. xliii. Matcoim Letts. 


The Venetian account of England referred 
to by Bishop Creighton in his lecture on 
‘The English National Character’ was 
published by the Camden Society in 1847. 
It was entitled :— 

“A Relation, or rather a True Account, of the 
Island of England....Translated from the Italian, 
with notes, by Charlotte Augusta Sneyd.” 

At the time Miss Sneyd contributed this 
interesting work to the Camden Society, 
neither the name of the writer nor the exact 
date of its composition was known. It was 
conjectured, however, to be by the secretary 
of Francesco Capello, who in November, 
1501, was appointed Venetian ambassador 
to England. This belief was dispelled by 
the subsequent researches of Mr. Rawdon 
Brown in the Venetian archives, who proved 
it to be the relation of Capello’s predecessor, 
Andrea Trevisano, who landed in England 
towards the end of August, 1497. The date 
of his relation can be definitely fixed to the 
following year, and the Italian version is 
also printed with Miss Sneyd’s translation. 

Bishop Creighton styled this “‘ the earliest 
account of England from outside,’ but the 
statement is not correct. Though it is 
certainly the earliest account by a Venetian, 
the distinction of being the first foreigner to 
write a detailed and lengthy account of this 
island belongs, I believe, to the secretary of 
Baron Leo von Rozmithal, who visited us in 
1466. Rozmithal was the brother-in-law of 
the King of Bohemia, and a Latin version of 
his travels was republished by the Literary 
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Society of Stuttgart many years ago. Mrs. 
Henry Cust in her ‘Gentlemen Errant/ 
(1909) devotes over 120 pp. to the wanderings 
of this ‘‘ Bohemian Ulysses,” and they also 
formed the subject of an interesting article 
by Richard Ford, the Spanish traveller, in 
The Quarterly Review for March, 1852. 
G. E. MANWARING. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for 

replies. ] 


Mrs. ANNE DUTTON (12 S. ii. 147, 197, 
215, 275, 338, 471 ; iii. 78).—-By the kindness 
of the librarians of Yale University and of 
the Congregational Union, I am enabled to 
add to the bibliography of Mrs. Anne Dutton 
at 12 S. ii. 471. The numbers prefixea and 
the symbols follow the conventions of that 
list :— 

48. A Letter ‘from Mrs. Anne Dutton. to the 
Reverend Mr, G. Whitefield. Philadelphia. 
Printed and ‘sold by William Bradford [1743]. 
Pp. ll. A copy exists in the library of the 
Literary Company of Philadelphia. 

2. A Discourse upon Walking with God, Together 
with Some T 7 upon Joseph’s Blessing, 
Deut. xxxiii. 13, &c. 

49- As Also A Short Account how the Author was 

brought into Gospel Liberty In a Letter to a 

Friend. 

To which are added Brief Hints concerning 

God’s Fatherly Chastisements. 

2, 49, and 11 are bound in one volume, with 


ll. 


“London, Printed by J. Hart...... 
and KE. Gardner......1743.” Pp. 222. In Yale 


University Library. 
Letters on Spiritual Subjects and Divers Occa- 
sions sent to Relations and Friends. By Mrs. 
Anne Dutton. Prepared for the Press by the 
Author before her Death,and now published 
at her Desire. Vol. I. To which are prefixed 
Memoirs of the Dealings of God with her in her 
last Sickness. London. Printed for G. Keith 
in Gracechurch St. mpccLxix. [Price Two 
Shillings.] Pp. xxviii, 202. 
Same, Vol. ITI., pp. 224. In Yale University 
Library. 
. Published anonymously. 
6. Vol. III. Full title: ‘Letters on Spiritual 
Subjects and Divers Occasions sent to the 
Reverend Mr. George Whitetield and others 
of his Friends and Acquaintance.’ Pp. 1-106 
of the volume containing the above comprise 
seventeen letters: 1-6. To Mr. Whitetield. 
7. To Mr. Howell Harris, Mr. R......d and the 
rest of the Brethren that help with them...... 
in Wales. 8. ToMr.C......r. 


In Congregational 


ao eer, G.....: t. 15. To Mrs. R....... 16.. To 
the dear family at Bethesda, 28 Feb., 1743. 
This contains references to the Spanish invasion 
of Georgia in 1742. 
With this volume is bound— 

39. A Letter on......Sin in the Soul of a Justifyd 
Man, &c., 1745. To it is prefixed a recom- 
mendatory preface by William Collins, the 


puram confessionem percipere mereamur: 
” 


obscure minister who left first the Tabernacle, 
then Fetter Lane, then William Cudworth’s 
connection at Peter’s Yard, Castle Street. He 
published certain dialogues, wherein he sought 
to revive the doctrines of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion and Transubstantiation among Dissenters, 
He was a mystic of a strange sort, with but 
small following, and laboured at Wapping. 

40. A letter bound with above, forming with it 
pp. 107-74. This is addressed to the Society at 
the Tabernacle in London, and may, though im- 
probably, be identical with 24. In Congrega- 
tional Library. 

These facts would not be worth record, 
save that, as has been previously indicated, 
in Mrs. Dutton’s career and writings is to be 
found some explanation of the secessions 
that split early Methodism, and among her 
associates there were those who inculcated 
sacramental doctrine akin to that of the 
Oxford Revival. 

Any history of the strange sect known as. 
Followers and Hearers of the Apostles would 
be a valuable contribution to this section of 
my research. J. C. WHITEBROOK. 


St. Barpara, V.M. (12 S. iii. 41).—A 
strictly authoritative, though not detailed 
account of St. Barbara, “‘ ex sincerioribus 
Actis, ex S. Damasceno, aliisque,”” may be 
found in the Dominican Breviary, the three 
lections of the second nocturn of Matins for 
Dec. 4, on which day her feast is observed as 
a duplex in the Order. In the General 
Roman Kalendar St. Barbara is merely 
commemorated (by a collect, &c.) on Dee. 4, 
that date being now assigned to St. Peter 
Chrysologus, a Doctor of the Chureh. But 
in the Archdiocese of Naples, where the 
feast of St. Barbara ranks as a semiduplez ; 
in the Patriarchate of Venice, in many other 
dioceses, in Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and 
Chile, in several religious orders, where the 
feast is kept as a duplex, St. Peter Chryso- 
logus is transferred to another date. In 
some cases the Mass used is ‘‘ Loquebar,’* 
the common of a Virgin and Martyr, but in 
many cthers there is a proper collect of 
St. Barbara :— 

‘Intercessio, quaesumus Domine, beatae Bar- 
barae Uirginis et Martyris tuae ab omni nos 
aduersitate protegat: ut per eius interuentum. 
gloriosissimum sacrosancti Corporis et Sanguinis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi sacramentum, ante 


diem exitus nostri, per ueram ioeesoneonrs 


tecum uiuit et regnat.... 
St. Barbara is the patroness of a good death, 
and this beautiful prayer is referred to in & 


* In the Dominican Order the Mass is ‘* Dilex- 
iustitiam..’’ The ‘ Gloria in excelsis” is 
said. 
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French litany of St. Barbara, where we 
fin 


“Patronne singuliére entre tous les Saints, pour 

nous obtenir A ’heure de la mort la réception des 
saints Sacrements : Priez pour nous.” 
In allusion to her protection of sailors she 
is termed ‘“‘ Etoile, qui dans le naufrage 
indique le port du salut, Jésus-Christ ”’ ; 
and ‘“‘ Navire mystérieux, qui conduit aux 
mourants le froment des élus.” 

In that well-known and beautiful book, 
*Coeleste Palmetum,’ may be found the 
‘Little Office of St. Barbara’ (for private 
devotion), used on Thursdays “ad im- 
petrandam felicem mortem.” The hymns 
and antiphons are very lovely. There are 
further given “‘ Septem petitiones per patro- 
einium 8. Barbarae.” 

St. Barbara is also the patroness of the 
sick, and an old collect commences: ‘“ O 
electa Christi famula, S. Barbara, cuius 
lethalia uulnera Jesus in carcere attactu 
manuum suarum curauit : ora pro me....” 

The Confraternity of the Booksellers in 
Rome, which wears a white gown, a red 
girdle, and black cape, is under the protection 
of St. Thomas Aquinas and St. Barbara. It 
is said that St. Barbara was instructed in 
divinity and Sacred Letters by Origen. At 
Rome relics of St. Barbara are preserved in 
St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran (part of her 
veil), S. Maria Maggiore, Dodici Apostoli, 
$8. Maria in Trastevere, San Lazaro, and 
S. Cesario in Palatio. 

St. Barbara is greatly venerated to-day 
in Greece. Some years ago when staying in 
Athens I purchased several icons, and I 
can well remember how the shopkeeper 
brought forward an icon of St. Barbara, 
saying: “She is powerful! She is worth 
all the other saints! Without St. Barbara 
you can do nothing.” In art Palma 
Veechio’s great picture of St. Barbara in 
8. Maria Formosa, Venice, is one of the 
most glorious treasures of the world. It 
was painted for the bombardieri, who went 
thither to adore her shrine. 

Although, naturally enough, legends and 
fabulous accretions have grown around the 
saint, to say, as Baring-Gould is qucted, 
that “‘she is a wholly mythical personage,” 
is, of course, unscholarly nonsense. 

Two other saints, well-known patrons of 
sailors, are the Blessed Peter Gonzalez 
(St. Elmo),* and §. Maria de Cervellione 
{de Socos),+ a Mercedarian nun. The sacred 


* Feast, April 14. 
t+ Feast, Sept. 22. 


relics of St. Elmo are venerated in the 
Cathedral of Tuy, Spain :— 

“Eius miraculorum fama ad remotas usque 
Americae regiones peruagata, ingenti populorum 
ueneratione inuocari et coli coepit, a nautis cum- 
primis, qui eius Opem in maris tempestatibus 
praesentissimam experti, eum sub inuocatione 
Sancti Telmi, in Tutelarem sibi adsciuerunt.” 

S. Maria de Cervellione appears in art 
clothed in the white habit of her order, 
standing upon a rough and tempestuous sea, 
and holding in one hand a ship with all sail 
spread. She is particularly venerated in 
Spain. MONTAGUE SumMMERS, F.R.S.L. 


PREBENDARY DEEDES is probably familiar 
with the exquisitely finished miniature of 
St. Barbara in the copy of the ‘ Hours of the 
Virgin’ which formerly belonged to Isabella 
of Castile, the wife of Ferdinand I1. of Spain, 
of about the date of 1490, now in the British 
Museum. A facsimile of this miniature, 
drawn by the late Henry Shaw, F.S.A., and 
executed in the very finest style of wood 
engraving, is in Shaw’s ‘ Handbook of the 
Art of Illumination,’ London, 1866, p. 34. 

E. BRABROOK. 


Upon the shaft of a font in Hart Church 
co. Durham, there is a figure of St. Barbara 
but in this case she is represented with a 
book in the left hand and a tower in the 
right hand. 

Both bowl and shaft of this font have 
suffered mutilation; a crowbar seems to 
have been the implement used, and it would 
appear to have been aimed at the figure of 
St. Barbara, when it probably very easily 
removed her face. 

I am indebted to Canon J. C. Hodgson for 
naming the figure, who tells us the date of 
the font is 1490-1510. It is of elaborate 
character, if not conspicuous merit. 

Is it not unusual for the book (presumably 
the Scriptures) to be held in the left hand ? 

A. E. OUGHTRED. 

Castle Eden. 


PREBENDARY DEEDES may like to refer to 
Mr. Francis Bond’s ‘ Dedications of English 
Churches.’ English representations of 
St. Barbara will be found there on pp. 7, 22, 
47, 144, and 149. 

Probably the best-known picture of 
St. Barbara is that by Palma Vecchio in 
Santa Maria Formosa in Venice, if, indeed, 
it survives the Austrian air-raids. 

In Rome there is a small church dedicated 
to this saint near the Campo de’ Fuori, 
which was already in existence in the 
eleventh century, as is proved by. a mural 
inscription. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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In relation to PREBENDARY DEEDES’S 
very interesting article on St. Barbara, it 
may be worth stating that the third bell 
of the tiny moorland church of Stoke Pero, 
in West Somerset, bears the following in- 
scription : a cross, “Sancta”, acrown, “ Bar- 
bara,” a Gothic “S,’ and the initials of 
the bell-founder (I believe unidentified), 
F. Hancock. 

Dunster Priory, Taunton. 


GENERAL BOULANGER: BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(12S. ii. 261, 491 ; iii. 33).—-May I be allowed 
to express my thanks to M. HENRI VIARD 
for the valuable additions to the bibliography 
of this subject under the two latter references, 
and also for the delightful anecdote about 
the ‘ Réflexions et Pensées ’ ? 
list Pierre Denis’s ‘ Mémorial de Saint- 
Brelade’ is the same item as No. 9 in mine, 
whilst ‘ Les Amants d’Ixelles’ is apparently 
a later edition (1904) of ‘ Georges et Mar- 
guerite,’ 1893 (No. 8 in my list). My copy 
of ‘ Georges et Marguerite’ is stated to be 
the “ fourth edition,” and I purchased it on 
May 23, 1893. It was published by Paul 
Ollendorff. M. Vrarp’s lists, I think, bear 
out my statement that “no adequate 
biography of the general, or history of the 
movement to which he gave his name, has 
yet appeared.” 

I wonder whether any record has been 
kept of the ephemeral Boulangist press of 
the late eighties of the last century. I am 
not referring to such newspapers as La Presse, 
La Cocarde, L’ Intransigeant, and Le Drapeau, 
but to the short-lived sheets which sprang 
up during the heyday of the movement. 
One of these is before me. It is called 
La Bombe, and is dated ‘14 juillet, 1889.” 
The directeur was Paul de Sémant, and the 
offices of the paper were at 1 rue Malus, 
Paris. As this particular copy is No. 18, 
“first year,” and as the paper appeared 
only on Sundays, it follows that it first 
appeared on March 17, 1889, that is, a 
fortnight before the general’s flight from 
France. The front page of La Bombe for 
July 14 is occupied with a coloured cartoon 
representing General Boulanger and his sup- 
porters taking by storm the Parliamentary 
Bastille. Probably this journal did not 
survive the general election of September, 
1889. 

There is before me also a ‘“‘ newspaper ”’ 
of another type, which falls into the same 
category as ‘ Réflexions et Pensées,’ mentioned 
by M. Viarp. In appearance it is like an 
ordinary paper of four pages, and is called 
Le Boulangiste. It is dated ‘‘ 19 1886 ”’ 
(z.e., when Boulanger was at the height of his 


In M. Viarp’s | y 


first popularity as Minister of War), and is 
‘*Premiére Année, No. 1.” On the first 
page the editor sets out “‘ Our Programme’’” 
as follows :— 

“La plus haute personnalité de France, et la 

plus en vue par conséquent—tout le peuple en 
conviendra—c’est le Général Boulanger. On a 
reproché a ce beau militaire d’étre un décor 
encombrant. C’est une infamie dont le bon sens 
public a fait justice. Une modestie exagérée a 
toujours empéché le général de se mettre en 
évidence. I] estime, en effet, que la bravoure et 
lintelligence suffisent 4 un Général francais pour 
obtenir l’affection du pays. La réclame lui est. 
extrémement désagréable. C'est & son insu que 
nous publions ce journal des hauts faits boulan- 
gistes. Pour attirer la foule, nous savons, nous, 
que les coups de tam-tam ne sont pas inutiles, 
Nous frappons donc fort, dans son intérét supérieur. 
ive Boulanger !”’ 
Then follow four pages of excellent fooling, 
consisting of a series of portraits of the 
general in eighteen poses, and a list of 
Ephémérides Boulangistes,’ in which “les 
actes du grand ministre”’ are set out day 
by day from Jan. 8, 1886, when he assumed 
office, to Aug. 16. Under date Feb. 29 we 
read :— 

‘Le général, surchargé de besogne, décide que, 
par exception, le mois de Février comptera vingt. 
neuf jours, bien que l’année ne soit pas ,bissextile.” 
The advertisements are very funny. Here 
is one of them :— 

“(Euvres du Général. Notes —décisions —cir- 

culaires—instructions—discours politiques —allocu- 
tions. 15 volumes in-quarto. Prix net: 60 francs. 
Edition de Propagande — Morceaux choisis — 3 
volumes: Un franc.” 
This amusing production was printed at the 
‘“‘ Imprimerie des Arts et Manufactures, 12, 
rue Paul-Lelong, J. Dejey, directeur.” I 
presume there was never a No. 2. 


I believe the first direct reference to 
General Boulanger in Punch was on July 24, 
1886 (vol. xci. p. 37), where the following 
occurs 

“*General Boulanger fired in the air in his duel 
with Baron de Lareinty. Had swords been chosen 
a similar result might have been expected. The 
French War Minister seems just ‘the man to stick 
at nothing.” 

In the issue for July 31 is a large drawing 
by Linley Sambourne suggested by the 
Boulanger-Lareinty duel, called ‘ Une Affaire 
d’Honneur,’ but the military gentleman (who 
fires in the air with a popgun) does not bear 
the features of Boulanger. The cartoon is 
a fancy picture. Boulanger first figures in 
Punch’s portrait gallery on May 28, 1887, in 
a drawing by Linley Sambourne, and he 
attained to the distinction of a double-page 
cartoon by Tenniel on April 28, 1888 
(‘ L’Audace ’). 


Others of Tenniel’s cartoons 
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dealing with Boulanger and the Boulangist 
movement appeared on Oct. 20, 1888; 
Feb. 9, 1889; May 4, 1889; Sept. 28, 1889 ; 
Oct. 5, 1889; and Sept. 20, 1890. If I am 
wrong as to the first appearances of the 
general in the pages of Punch, I should be 
glad of correction. It is always easy to 


overlook a paragraph. 


To my bibliography I should like to add : 
“ Le Général Boulanger, par le Commandant 
Entz,” 6pp., 114 by 74. in — This is No. 229 
of ‘Les Hommes d’Aujourd’hui,’ published 
at 48 rue Monsieur-le-Prince, Paris. It is 
undated, but from internal evidence appears 
to have been issued soon after Feb. 18, 1884, 
when Boulanger was nominated General of 
Division. The portrait on the first page 
shows him with moustache only. When did 
the famous beard make its first appearance ? 

F. H. 


“DECELERATE”’ (12 iii. 48).—This 
word is given in vol. i. of the supplement to 
‘The Century Dictionary’ (New York), 
published in 1910; also in Funk & 
Wagnalls’s ‘ New Standard Dictionary,’ 1914. 

E. 

East Finchley, N. 


AutTHors WANTED (12 8. iii. 90).— 

No Spring nor Summer Beauty hath such grace, 
As I have seen in one Autumnall face. 

In the above form these are the opening 
lines of Donne’s ninth Elegy, ‘The Au- 
tumnall,’ addressed to the Lady Magdalen 
Herbert, mother of Edward, Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, and George Herbert, author 
of ‘The Temple.’ See Donne’s ‘ Poetical 
Works,’ ed. Grierson, i. p. 92. 

G. C. Moore Smita. 


1. These fine lines, which go to the heart of 
every one who has known a good and 
gracious woman, are part of the tribute of 
John Donne to the memory of the mother 
of George Herbert. See Walton’s ‘ Lives’ 
of both men :— 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory. 
Wordsworth, ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ 
part iii. No. 5. 
Cf. Wordsworth’s sonnet ‘To —— in her 
70th year ’ :— 

Such age how beautiful! O Lady bright, 

Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 

By favouring Nature and a saintly Mind 

To something purer and more exquisite 

Than flesh and blood. 

‘Miscellaneous Sonnets,’ 17. 


E. BRABROOK. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 
supplying this reference.] 


2. Mr. Farquuar is correct in attributing 
the lines “‘ Sad, happy race,” &c., to Crabbe. 
They occur in his 12th letter respecting 
“the Borrough”’ under the title of 
‘ Players.’ 


“Your days all spent”’ should read ‘* Your 
days all passed,” and the last line cited 
should read :— 


A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race. 


Mr. FarQuHaR may be interested in the 
completion of the passage :— 


Who cheerful looks assume and play the parts’ 

Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 

Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 

Of tragic woe feel spirits light and vain, 

Distress and hope—the mind’s, the body’s wear,. 
The man’s affliction, and the actor’s tear : 

Alternate times of fasting and excess 

Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 


WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


Thanks to several other correspondents for this 
reference. ] 


Hotes on Books. 


Ja@taka Tales. Selected and edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by H. T. Francis and E. J. 
—— (Cambridge, University Press, 7s. 6d.. 
net. 


AN important part of the argument of the Intro- 
duction goes to establish the fact that the mass 
of Indian folk-tales—contrary to the opinion of 
Benfey — are of pre-Buddhistic origin. The 
collection, which is best known by us as the 
‘ Fables of Bidpai,’ displays traces of Buddhism ; 
these were supposed to represent the original 
material which had been revised by Brahmins. 
But this position had been reversed by the dis- 
covery of an earlier form of the tales, which is free 
from any tincture of Buddhism; and the correc- 
tion is reinforced by the Jataka. 

The Jataka belongs to the Pali Buddhist 
Scriptures, to the second of the three great 
divisions into which they fall. It is a series of 
547 numbers, and each member consists of a 
story, rarely more than one, concerned with an 
incarnation of Gotama Buddha in his existence as 
a Boddhisatta, preparatory to attaining Enlighten- 
ment. Each is supposed to be related by the 
Buddha for some purpose of edification—to 
illustrate the heinousness of some offence, or 
point the moral of some virtue ; and he is regarded 
as drawing them from his memory of his own 
past. One might expect to find a mass of original 
Buddhist lore; in reality we get nothing more 
than a congeries of ancient tales, whose beginnings 
are still plunged in the most profound darkness, 
though the chief of them are current in clearly 
recognizable form over a great part of the world. 
They are nearly all beast and bird stories, and 
have been adapted to the Buddhist theory, the 
more easily, as the editors remark, because they 
are made to relate to the pre-Buddhistic life of 
Gotama. 

Something over a hundred examples have been 
chosen for this volume. One good feature of it. 
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.is the table of contents, which gives the number of 
the tale in the original Jataka, and also a summury 
indicating to what type it belongs, and sufficient 
‘to recall the whole to the reader’s memory. 
Another is the illustrations, which are photographs 
-of the highest interest, taken expressly for this 
work from the Bharhut stupa, where scenes 
from anumber of Jataka tales are to be found 
carved in relief. Apart from their archeological 
merits several of these are delightful—particu- 
arly, we thought, King Mahadera finding his 
‘grey hair. 

The topics which the book opens up are too 
numerous and extensive to be dealt with in a 
‘brief review. One of the most attractive is the 
problem of the connexion of these stories with 
similar folk-tales in Greece, Persia, or Palestine, 
-or with their appearance in modern literatures. 
The best opinion on the subject seems the same 
as that which has been recommended in regard to 
“the descent of man and apes ; the spread of these 
“types is not in general to be accounted for by 
-direct transmission from one country to another, 
but by independent inheritance from a common 
and hidden source. We would, however, put in 
a plea—as we have done before—for a somewhat 
‘larger faith than the scientific folk-lorist is wont 
to allow himself in the transmission not of tales, 
but of the power and readiness to invent tales, 
‘from-one generation to another. 

The characteristics of Indian beast stories 
hardly need discussion, but a word remains to be 
said as to the verses which occur in all these 
tales. They, we are told, are alone canonical, 
‘the story to which they are fitted, and which they 
more or less resume, being, from the point of view 
-of Scripture, supplement or commentary. They 
“vary much in design: some are gnomic, some 
narrative, some (in the Jatakas of the later 
-divisions, where they become more and more 
numerous) dialogues, or a kind of ballad with a 
‘refrain. If the tales were less fantastic, less of the 
nature of fable, one might compare the effect of 
the verses—a little distantly—with that of the 
chorus in a Greek play. The translator has 
succeeded rather well in investing them with a 
-quaint wiseacreliness—if we may use the word— 
which, while it never reaches poetry, does some- 
times arrive at solemnity, and once or twice at 
weirdness. This book is by no means one of the 
‘least of the good things for which, even during 
these unprecedented days, we have to thank the 
energy of the Cambridge University Press. 


The Oxford University Press General Catalogue, 
November, 1916. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
THIs may be described as a very good piece of 
bibliographical work, and we confess that we 
have spent more than one pleasant quarter of 
-an hour looking through it. It consists of a 
Subject Catalogue in six sections, pp. 1-480, 
-and an alphabetical list of authors and subjects. 
In the former not only are books described in 
considerable detail, but the more important 
collective works and series have their members 
fully set out,and a few notes have been inserted 
-on books about which popular errors are rife and 
require to be corrected. The Catalogue marks 
a Tipextare, and should be kept for reference by 
readers who are likely to want one or other of 
sthe products of the Oxford University Press 

-during the next few years. 


THE February Burlington devotes its first 
columns to Mr. Bernard Rackham’s article on 
‘The Literature of Chinese Pottery.’ This is 
very good, and should be of real use to any one 
beginning to take up a fascinating subject. We 
do not put forward Lafcadio Hearn’s name as 
strictly an authority in this study, but we think 
his marvellous knack of rendering in words the 
true and subtle inwardness of the multitudinous 
types of Oriental porcelain might here have 
received a word of recognition. Mr. F. M. Kelly 
on ‘ Things’ in Shakespearian dress is also very 
good—the said ‘things’ including  sword- 
hangers, colour, economy in clothes, and notes on 
headgear and boots. Mr. Archibald G. B. Russell, 
Rouge Croix, has a most attractive account of 
Alexander Cozens, and contributes to the bio- 
graphy of that too little known artist a tiny fact 
which seems to have been overlooked—viz., that 
he was nominated to the office of Rouge Croix in 
1751, his father-in-law, the engraver John Pine, 
being Bluemantle Pursuivant at the College of 
Arms. Mr. Lionel Cust, in his ‘ Notes on the 
Royal Collections,’ has come to the Gobelins 
Tapestries, and we have here the second instalment 
of his discussion of them—concerned with the 
period after the reopening of the factory in 1697. 
He relates the strange tale of the tapestry of 
‘Jason and Medea’ having been sent to adorn 
the pavilion where Marie Antoinette, on her way 
to her marriage, changed all her Austrian clothes 
for French ones. Dr. Tancred Borenius describes 
unpublished works by Solario and Gaudenzic 
Ferrar; and Miss Edith E. Coulson James gives 
us an article which is one of the most interesting 
in the whole number. She believes herself to have 
established the fact that a picture formerly in the 
Abdy Collection is the portrait of the painter 
Francia by his own hand, and sets out the reasons 
for her attribution. She has expended much 
industry and enthusiasm over the details of the 
evidence, and these seem worth careful weighing, 
though the editors of The Burlington do not see 
their way to endorse her conclusion. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means ot 
disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

Baroness RoEMER.—Forwarded. 

Box 3204 (Boston, Mass.). — Forwarded to 
Mr, F. P. Barnard, 

St. STEPHEN’s CLuB.—Forwarded to Mr. Pitman. 

WELLINGTON, Som.—Forwarded to Mr. Pierpoint. 

Mr. ALBERT MATTHEWS.—Many thanks for note 
and for contribution kindly proposed to us. 
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IL. Fes. 17,1917.) NOTES AND QUERIES. 


American Glossary. 


RICHARD H. THORNTON. 


In Two Volumes. 


This work is commended to the attention of the custodians of 


Public Libraries. 


The price is 30s. net. 


‘An American Glossary’ is not a Slang Dictionary, though of 
necessity it includes specimens of vulgar diction. 


The Illustrative Quotations, which are accurately dated, number 
14,000; and of these more than 11,000 belong to the period 
before the Civil War. 


In some instances a word or phrase which might be thought 
purely American is traced to an Elizabethan or Jacobean origin. 


“ The book is unusually well edited.’’—Spectator. 
“Tt will have a permanent value for the student of philology.”’ 
Aberdeen Press. 
“It is the most comprehensive and elaborate work which has yet appeared 
in its peculiar field.”"—N.Y. World. 
“Tt is an extensive and valuable work of much research.” —T'imes. 
“It is quite as interesting as a novel, and, in places, as funny as a farce.” 
Standard. 
“It must always prove valuable to philologers who recognize the effectiveness 
of the historical method.”—Scotsman. 


“It is an amazing collection of what are known as ‘ Yankeeisms. 


Daily Express. 
“We find throughout dated instances which show clearly the development of 


age, and give [this] careful and erudite work a status such as is accorded to 
the New English Dictionary.”—Atheneum. 


FRANCIS & CO., 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 12 8. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS © 


SHAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING, 4 sty by sIR EDWARD 


a eee With Illustrations in Collotype and Half-Tone. Crown 8vo, 
. 6d. net. 


Notes and Queries.—‘‘ This monograph will remain of the first importance, and of great usefulness — 
also for the paleography of the period......Sir Edward Thompson is secure of great and widespread 
interest in this valuable piece of work, and no less, we think, is he secure of at least a general 
provisional agreement on the part of the students of his subject.” 


SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM. Edited, with Introduction, by D. NICHOL 


SMITH. Pott 8vo, ls. net; Pocket Edition, on thin paper, 1s. 3d. net. —_—[ World’s Claasiea, 


STUDIES IN DANTE, = Four Series, Textual Criticism of the ‘Conviv.o” 


and Miscellaneous Essays. By the late Canon MOORE. 8vo, 10a. 6d. net. ya 


IBANT OBSCURI, Experiment in the Classical Hexameter. By ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE JOHNSON CALENDAR; or, Samuel Johnson 


for every Day in the Year. Being a Series of Sayings and Tales, collected . 
from his Life and Writings. By A. M. BELL. Pott 8vo, paper cover or cloth, : 
2s. net. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH MYSTICAL. 


VERSE. Chosen by D. H. 8S. NICHOLSON and A. H. E, LEE. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. Also 
on Oxford India Paper, fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


EPICTETUS. The Discourses and Manual, together with Fragments of his Writings. 


Translated, with Introductions and Notes, by P. E. MATHESON. 2vols. Feap. 8vo, 38. 6d.” 
net each. [Oxford Library of Translations. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. New Section of: 


Vol. IX. SULLEN—SUPPLE. By C. T. ONIONS. Imp. 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Printed and Published Weekly by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, Chan Lane, E.C. 
Saturday, February 17, 1917. po 
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